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the benefits he was still conferring on their children, violated his tomb and
scattered his bones.    The English avenged his memory.

On returning to the road leading to the town, across the magnificent park
which conceals the approach to it, we visited the tomb of Ghazi-ood-deen Hyder.
The building has nothing remarkable in it, although it is asserted to be an exact
copy of the tomb of Ali, son-in-law of Mahomet, the venerated saint of the
sovereigns of Aoudh; but in its interior is to be seen a curious collection of
miniature portraits of the kings and queens of this dynasty.

The inhabitants of Lucknow are generally of a mild and even effeminate dis-
position ; they are great lovers of pleasure and amusements, and passionately
cultivate poetry and singing. When, therefore, our Mussulman host invited us
to a soiree at the house of one of his friends, where there was to be singing and
declamation, I eagerly took advantage of this rare opportunity for penetrating
into a native household. When evening came, we passed through the town with
him. Night had already set in;' the streets were filled with a gay and noisy
crowd; and the shops were brilliantly lighted by a number of oil lamps fixed in
little niches along the walls. Taking us into a dark lane leading from the
Huzrut Gandj, the boulevard of Lucknow, our guide stopped in front of a house of
modest appearance, the door of which was soon opened to us by one of those beauti-
ful children with the large expressive eyes and long black hair which characterise
this Oriental population.

A precipitous staircase, more like a ladder, conducted us to the reception-
room on the first floor, which we found full of grey-bearded men and young men
elegantly attired. Every one rose on seeing us; and the master of the house
advanced towards us with a profusion of compliments, seeking for the most
refined Persian expressions to express his sense of the honour conferred by our
visit But still we remained standing, while the company present kept going
backwards and forwards, looking as it were with a distressed air for some object
which could not be found. Thinking it was our presence alone which was
occasioning this confusion, I made inquiries of our host " Alas!" he exclaimed,
" never having hoped to receive such illustrious visitors under my humble roof, I
neglected to provide chairs."

" Chairs! Is that all ? My friend and I are old inhabitants of India; and,
more- than that, in our quality of Sirdars cf Bhopal, we are even of your own
caste: a place on your carpet will do for us." Every one was enchanted with
our reply; the company ni&de amicable bows towards us to show that they
accept our confraternity; and we sat on our heels, after having, according to the
custom, taken off pur shoes, which in such a posture would be very inconvenient
Our host could not refrain from murmuring every now and then, raising his hands
upwards, "Sahibs in nay house,.and on the floor too!" This last fact seemed to
upset all his notions of European etiquette. The hookahs were brought, and, after
a brief conversation, the master of the house turned towards one of the venerable
old men who were present, and said to him, " O friend! recite to us some of
the sublime poetry* you so well know how to compose." Without waiting to be
pressed, the poet drew a parchment from his bosom, and, swaying his body from
left to right, recited in a rather nasal tone a pretty ballad in Ourdhoo. It was a
legend of the Punjaxib, recounting the exploits of Ronsaloo, the knight-errant,
when he went to deliver t"he town of Lunga from the monster which devastated